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castles, and towers, and steeples, and upon the 
tops of the walls of churches under the roof; and 


could ever observe, they begin nesting about the 
middle of May; and | have remarked, from eggs 


THE BRITISH HIRUNDINES, 


Ginpert Whiter. 
(Concluded from page 393.) 








June. 

This hirundo differs widely from its congeners 
in laying invariably ¢wo eggs at a time, which are 
milk white, long, and peaked at the small end; 
whereas the other species lay at each brood from 
four to siz, It is a most alert bird, rising very 
early, and retiring to roost very late; and is on 


The sand-martin arrives much about the same 
time with the swallow, and lays, as she does, from 
four to six white eggs. But as this species is 
cryptogame, carrying on the business of nidifica- 
tion, incubation, and the support of its young in 
the dark, it would not be so easy to ascertain the 
time of breeding, were it not for the coming forth 
of the broods, which appear much about the time, 
or rather somewhat earlier than those of the swal- 
low. The nestlings are supported in common like 
those of their congeners, with gnats and other 
small insects; and sometimes they are fed with 
libellule, (dragon flies,) almost as long as them-| hot mornings several, getting together in little 
selves. In the last week in June we have seen a} parties, dash round the steeples and churches, 
row of these sitting on a rail near a great pool as squeaking as they go ina very clamorous man- 
perchers, and so young and helpless as easily to| ner; these, by nice observers, are supposed to be 
be taken by hand; but whether the dams ever) males serenading their setting hens; and not with- 
feed them on the wing, as swallows and house-| out reason, since they seldom squeak till they come 
martins.do, we have never yet been able to deter-| close to the walls or eaves, and since those within 
mine : nor do we know whether they pursue and| utter at the same time a little inward note of com- 
attack birds of prey. placency. 

When they happen to breed near hedges and) When the hen has sat hard all day she rushes 
inclosures, they are dispossessed of their breeding | forth just as it is almost dark, and stretches and 
holes by the house-sparrow, which is on the same| relieves her weary limbs, and snatches a scanty 
account a fell adversary to house-martins. meal for a few minutes, and then returns to her 

These hirundines are no songsters, but rather| duty of incubation, Swifts, when wantonly and 
mute, making only a little harsh noise when a/cruelly shot while they have young, discover a 
person approaches their nests, They seem not little lump of insects in their mouths, which they 
to be of a sociable turn, never with us congre-| pouch and hold under their tongue. In general 
gating with their congeners in the autumn, Un-| they feed in a much higher district than the other 
doubtedly they breed a second time, like the| species; a proof that gnats and other insects do 
house-martin and swallow; and withdraw about) also abound to a considerable height in the air; 


Michaelmas, they also range to vast distances, since locomo- 


hours. In the longest days it does not withdraw 
to rest till a quarter before nine in the evening, 
being the latest of all day birds. Just before they 
retire, whole groups of them assemble high in 
the air, and squeak and shoot about with wonder- 
ful rapidity. But this bird is never so much alive 
as in sultry thundery weather, when it expresses 
great alacrity, and calls forth all its powers. In 








Though in some particular districts they may/|tion is no labour to them who are endowed with | 


happen to abound, yet, in the whole, in the south 'such wonderful powers of wing. 
of England at least, is this much the rarest} 
species. For there are few towns or large vil-| wings are longer in proportion than those of al- 
lages but what abound with house-martins ; few| most any other bird. 
churehes, towers, or steeples, but what are haunt-| At some certain times in the summer I had re- 
ed by some swilts; scarce a hamlet or single} marked that swifis were hawking very low for 
cottage-chimuey that has not its swallow; while} hours together over pools and streams, and could 
the bank-martins, scattered here and there, live a! not help inquiring into the object of their pursuit 
sequestcred life among some abrupt sandhills, and| that induced them to descend so much below their 
in the banks of some few rivers, usual range. After some trouble, | found that 
Tur Swirt.—As the swift, or black-martin, is| they were taking phryganec, ephemera, and libel. 
the largest of the British hirundines, so is it un-| ude, (cadew-flics, may-flies, and dragon-flies,) 
doubtedly the latest comer, For I remember but|that were just emerged out of their aurelia state. 
one instance of its appearing before the last week | I then no longer wondered that they should be so 
in April; and in some of our late frosty harsh| willing to stoop for a prey that afforded them such 
springs, it has not been seen till the beginning of| plentitul and succulent nourishment. 
May. This species usually arrives in pairs, _ They bring out their young about the middle 
The swilt, like the sand-martin, is very defec-| or latter end of July; but as these never become 


Their powers 





lits nest; but forming it of dry grasses and fea-| 
thers, very rudely and inartificially put together. | 

Swifis, like sand-martins, carry on the business | 
of nidification quite in the dark, in crannies of | 


therefore cannot be so narrowly watched as those | 
species that build more openly ; but, from what || 


taken, that they have sat hard by the ninth of 


the wing in the height of summer at least sixteen | 


seem to be in proportion to their levers ; and their | 





perchers, nor, that ever 1 could discern, are fed 
on their wing by their dams, the coming of the 
young is not so notorious as in the other species, 

On the thirtieth of last June I untiled the eaves 
of a house where many pairs build, and found in 
leach nest only éwo squab, naked pudli: on the 
jeighth of July | repeated the same inquiry, and 
| found they had made very little progress towards 
a fledged state, but were still naked and helpless. 
From whence we may conclude that birds whose 
way of life keeps them perpetually on the wing, 
would not be able to quit their nest till the end of 
the month, Swallows and martins, that have 
numerous families, are contioually feeding them 
every two or three minutes; while swifis, that 
| have but two young to maintain, are much at their 
leisure, and do not attend on their nests for hours 
together. 

There is a circumstance respecting the colour 
of swifts, which seems not to be unworthy our 
attention, When they arrive in the spring, they 
are all over of a glossy, dark soot colour, except 
their chins, which are white; but, by being all 
day long in the sun and air, they become quite 
weather-beaten and bleached before they depart, 
and yet they return glossy again in the spring. 
Now, if they pursue the sun into lower latitudes, 
as some suppose, in order to enjoy a perpetual 
summer, why do they not return bleached? Do 
they not rather perhaps retire to rest for a season, 
and at that juncture moult and change their fea- 
thers, since all other birds are known to moult 
soon after the season of breeding ? 

Swilis are very anomalous in many particulars, 
dissenting from all their congeners not only in the 
number of their young, but in breeding but once 
in a summer; whereas all the other British 
|hirundines breed invariably twice, It is past all 
| doubt that swifis can breed but once, since they 
| withdraw in a short time after the flight of their 
young, and some time belore their congeners 
bring out their second broods. We may here 
remark, that as swilts breed but once in a sum- 
mer, and only éwo at a time, and the other hirun- 
|dines twice, the latter, who lay from four to six 
|eggs, increase at an average five times as fast as 
the former. 

But in nothing are swifts more singular than in 
their early retreat. ‘They retire, as to the main 
body of them, by the tenth of August, and some- 
times a few days sooner; and every straggler 
invariably withdraws by the twentieth, while their 
congeners, all of them, stay till the beginning of 
October ; many of them all through the month, 
and some occasionally to the beginning of Novem- 
ber. ‘This early retreat is mysterious and won- 
derful, since that time is often the sweetest sea- 
son in the year. But, what is most extraordinary, 
they begin to retire still earlier in the most 
southerly parts of Andalusia, where they can be 
nowise influenced by any delect of heat; or, as 
|one might suppose, defect of food, Are they re- 
gulated in their motions with us by a failure of 
food, or by a propensity to moulting, or by a dis- 
position to rest after so rapid a life, or by what? 
This is one of those jncidents in natural history, 
that not only baffles our researches, but almost 
eludes our guesses ! 




















On the fifih of July, 1775, I again untiled part 
of a roof over the nest of a swift. The dam sat 
in the nest; but so strongly was she aflected by 
natural love for her brood, which she supposed to 
be in danger, that, regardless of her own safety, 
she would not stir, but lay sullenly by them, per- 
mitting herself to be taken in hand. ‘The squab 
young we brought down and placed on the grass 
plot, where they tumbled about, and were as help- 
less as a new-born child. While we contem- 
plated their naked bodies, their unwieldy dispro- 
portioned abdomina, and their heads, too heavy 
for their necks to support, we could not but won- 
der when we reflected that these shiftless beings, 
in a little more than a fortnight, would be able to| 
dash through the air almost with the inconceiva- 
ble swiftness of a meteor; and perhaps, in their| 
emigration, must traverse vast contincnts and 





oceans as distant as the equator. 


coeenaygpoeans 
For “ The Friend.” 
Remarkable Journey in Africa. 

Letters from the British and American consuls 
at St. Paul de Loanda, Portuguese possessions, 
Angola, mention the arrival at that place of Dr. 
Livingston, of England, afier a journey from the 
Cape Colony, through the interior, and, hitherto, 
in great part unexplored, regions of Africa. Dr, 
Livingston arrived at Loanda on the first of Sixth 
month last, having started from one of the mis- 
sionary stations in the vicinity of the Cape, about 
twenty-seven months before. His route was north | 
until he got into the latitude of Loanda, when he| 
directed his course westward for that place. He} 
describes the interior as very pleasant, and with a| 
good climate, the land being high; but soon after 
turning to the west, the elevation diminished, so 
much so that in a few days he descended two 
thousand feet. His health was good until he com- 
menced nearing the coast, after which he was un- 
well a great part of the time, Dr. Livingston 
brought with him to the coast twenty-seven men, | 
who were furnished him as a guard by one of the| 
chiefs in the interior; and it is his intention to re- | 
turn to the Cape by land with the twofold object 
of making further discoveries, and of returning the 
negroes to their own country. ‘For many days| 
he was in a forest so dense that the light of day 
could hardly be discerned, and he was obliged to} 
set the guard to work cutting down the trees so 
that he could sce the stars to take an observation. | 
He started with many cattle, but lost all by flies, | 
He was obliged for many days tolive on the fruit} 
of some of the trees, which fruit resembled the| 
gourd, He has the latitude and longitude of every | 
place of importance that he has seen,” In the in-| 
terior where white men are entirely unknown, he 
was received by the chiefs with respect, and 
offered much hospitality ; but on getting among 
the natives towards the coast, he was very <liffer- 
ently treated, and he found them disposed to plun- 
der him of everything he possessed. “It is un- 
derstood that a report of his travels will be for- 
warded to the Geographical Society of London| 
as soon as the opportunity offers, and the doctor 
is able to put his notes in a proper shape,” He 
is mentioned by the British consul as a man of 
much erudition, and zealously devoted to the at- 
tainment of a better knowledge of the geography | 
of Africa,x—an object which has been materially | 
advanced by the recent toilsome and_ perilous | 
journey. Should a full account of this journey of| 
exploration be published, we may justly expect a 
work of extraordinary interest, 
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Profanity and politencss never associate to-| 
gether. 


|run away. 


ifields for guerilla warfare? 
| Moors in Cuba, could not one Saragossa be found? 
| Nothing could be in worse taste, nor more ridicu- 


THE FRIEND. 
From the North American & U.S. Gaz. 
THE ANNEXATION OF CUBA. 
(Corcluded from page 399.) 

These coloured races, of necessity, must even- 
tually possess the land. Although there seems to 
be but very little mercy either for human animal 
or beast in Cuba, the slaves possess by Spanish 
law some rights unknown in the United States. A 
negro, if dissatisfied with his master, can demand 
permission to go in search of another. And if 
another can be found willing to buy him for acer- 
tain sum, fixed by law, (represented to me at 
$300,) the master is compelled to transfer his 
rights, Many a time | have been asked by blacks 
to buy them. <A female, enceénie, may purchase 
the freedom of her unborn child by paying twenty- 
five dollars to her master. A negro may acquire 
by purchase the /ull legal privileges of a Spanish 
subject; and thenceforth it is an actionable offence 
to call the freed man “a negro.” It is in dero- 
gation of his legal rights. 

The community of feeling among the coloured 
people is observable even to a stranger, and the 
whites are not without apprehensions. Undeniable 
proofs of this could be mentioned. The appre- 
hension, too, of political troubles, drives many of 
those who have acquired fortunes away to old 
Spain or elsewhere. ax 

‘Besides the tribes alluded to, there are some 
unmixed descendants of the aboriginal Indians 
still to be met with in the interior. ‘They occa- 
sionally work a little for wages for the large pro- 
prietors, They have the reputation of a readiness 
to shed blood. Among the mountains there are 
roving families and dangerous bands of runaway 
negroes, who cannot be retaken by their masters. 

This medley population is kept in order by a 
military force supposed to amount to thirty thou- 
sand men. The conviction prevails that the actual 
returns are not to be depended upon, and that the 
real number of regular troops is kept a secret, 
and greatly exceed the statement. The soldiery 
swarm in every village. At Holguin, an inland 
town, the name of which was almost new to me, 
I found a regiment of probably twelve hundred 
bayonets. In Havana alone there used to be quar- 
tered about a dozen regiments, At St. Jago, the 
soldiery are kept continually on the alert—artil- 


jlery horses harnessed, and all in actual readiness 


for battle. 

In the United States it has been the practice to 
depreciate the Spanish troops. Compared with 
the British infantry, they certainly are inferior ; 
but in statue and appearance they far exceed the 
French, ‘The time has been when the Spanish 
were formidable soldiers, If properly officered, 
that time may come again, It may be even now 
—for the Spaniards, individually, are not cowards, 


|The forces in Cuba are extremely well clothed, 


well fed, well lodged, well armed, well drilled, 


| well paid, and in defence-of their immense strong- 


holds and inland fastnesses against invaders, some 
better evidence should be required than fillibuster 
braggadocio \o induce the belief that they would 
Can the Spanish resistance to Napo- 
leon be forgotten? Are there no materials and 
Among the many 


lous and contemptible than the recent statement of 
a leading Ne York paper, that “5000 American 
riflemen would be an overmatch for all the Span- 
ish soldiers in Cuba” 

The entire Cuban population, military and civil, 
Spaniards, Creoles, Monteros, Mestizos, Mulattoes, 
Indians and Negroes, appear to unite in unmin- 
gled dislike for the British and American people. 


|'There neither is nor ever can be any aflinity be- 


tween us, If the island population were like that 
of Canada, in any degree homogeneous and similar 
to our own, the case might be entirely altered, 
But here is a race essentially foreign to ours in 
language, in religion, in tastes, principles and 
habits of thought, in domestic life, in dwellings, 
and all appliances, in politics, (accustomed only 

to a military despotism) ; in almost every respect 

in which a people can be regarded, there are very 

few, if any, points of similarity or sympathy be. 

tween us. 

When the Floridas were purchased by the 
‘United States, the Spanish inhabitants almost 
universally left the country. ‘To be sure, they 
were not many, nor so well established as in 
Cuba. Nothing can be more self-evident that it 
would be impossible to cause a fusion of the 
Spanish race, even if pure blood, with the Ame. 
|ricans of the United States, 

But with the motley population of Cuba, what 
should be done if annexed to us? 

Should we send away, (and where?) the entire 
mass, after paying them for their possessions, as 
well as Spain for her sovereignty? 

Superior force may sometimes, in the history 
of the world, for a time have caused a subjuga- 
tion, but not the complete expulsion of any nume- 
rous people. ‘The day must surely come when 
the subdued shall repossess the land, Of this 
Spain herselfis an example. 

Shall we make American citizens of the mongrel 
races, who cannot be sent away !—who are at this 
moment free—owning much of the soil, and equal 
before the law? ‘These listless, inert aliens, shall 
we give them votes? Aye, and representation, 
and seats in Congress? Why we have never yet 
been willing to receive even an envoy from St. 
Domingo! 

Shall we deem these unoffending people into 
bondage, and sell them at action to the highest 
bidder ? 

Would the South demand it? Would the North 
consent? [Why, after the Nebraska bill, perhaps 
they might. ] 

Should we maintain an army of even the half 
of 30,000 men to keep these people in subjection ? 
Would the North consent, and would the South 
desire it? 

A few years since we possessed all Mexico—so 
perfectly, that our great trouble was to find a gov- 
ernment strong enough to make a treaty of peace, 
These very questions then presented so many dil- 
ficulties, that we rejected the uninviting conquest, 
and retained only that portion of the territory 
'which was comparatively unincumbered with an 
alien population, and inhabitants unfitted to be- 
come citizens of the United States, 

But further: Would South Carolina desire to 
export her slaves to Cuba, to be sold for $300 
apiece ? or does she want to import Africans from 
the island paying a better price? Would Virginia 
consent to this? For be it remembered that the 
monetary exchanges of the Old Dominion are 
affected, and her pecuniary ease depends upon the 
rise and fall in the price of slaves. Has slie not 
the monopoly of slave breeding? Will she ‘ sub. 
mit” to any interference with her ‘‘ dearest 
rights ?” 

But there is a deficiency of slaves in Cuba, In 
1849 the planters were talking seriously among 
themselves of an application to England, France 
and the other powers, to permit the re-opening of 
the African slave trade! ‘This bright conception 
idid not originate only yesterday in South Caro- 
lina, 

The sugar grown upon the richly-productive 
soil of Cuba, although subjected by us to heavy 
duty, competes with the production of the less 
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genial climate of the United States. 
would most probably destroy the sugar cultivation 
of Louisiana. Cuba could well nigh supply the 
world, 

In view of all these questions—and a good many 
more could be propounded—it does not require a 
prophet, nor the son of a prophet, to fortell that 
trouble must ensue, whenever the people of the 
United States shall be mad enough, even peace- 
ably, to “ re-annex the island of Cuba.” 

If we are to enter upon a career of war and con- 
quest, let us understand the motives and objects, 
and, if possible, count the cost, and ascertain who 
shall pay it. That such an intention does exist, on 
the part of Southern men, who have obtained con- 
trol of the government, and “ with fear of change 
perplex the nation,” is undeniably and unblush- 
ingly certain, 


| 
Annexation 


The loss would fall chiefly upon the people of the| one on each side, you would have found it diffi- 
‘North. The South might not be grieved, for it is| cult to decide which was the happier—the boys, 
ivery difficult to discover any fellowship with the} who thought of nothing but being happy them- 
North in Southern patriotism, or any strength or| selves, or the old man, who having enjoyed his 
‘means to fight the battle they would bring upon| wild beast shows long ago, now found his greatest 
us. Nothing can be more absolutely certain than | pleasure in giving happiness to others, 
ithat, in case of intervention by England and by| When they entered the bustle near the wild 
France against American aggression upon Spanish | beast show, it was as much as ever old Mr, Baker 
rights and Spanish sovereignity in Cuba, the| could do to answer the questions of his grandsons, 
Nation (as we call it) would be humbled, andj and to make his way through the crowd, First, 
what is worse, we would deserve it. he had to look on this side, and explain something 
July, 1854, A PurtapetrutaNn, |to William, and before he had done speaking, 
Thomas would give him a pull on the other side, 
to tell him something which he wished to know, 
On entering the show, the first thing that 
caught William’s eye was the great elephant at 
the further end; so he pulled his brother, who 
was staring at a dromedary, and pointed to the 





—<x~>- 


The Wild Beast Show. 


BY OLD HUMPHREY. 
He who has heard the growl of a bear and 


Selected. 


On the 10th of June, in the House of Represen- tiger without thankfulness, that he lives in a coun- 
tatives, Mr. Chastain, of Georgia, speaking on our | try where such fearful animals are not to be found 
relations with Spain, delivered a speech that is|in the woods, has visited a wild beast show in 
reported in the Daily Union of the 13th inst, At) vain. Thankfulness is a lesson worth learning, 
the close of his speech he said as follows: whether it be obtained from a human being or a 

‘ Political considerations, Mr. Chairman, de-| wild beast. 
mand prompt action on the part of our govern-| When Preece, the errand-man, came back to 
ment to secure the possession of Cuba, It is idle,|the village of Upper Clayfield one Thursday 
sir, to waste words in connexion with this branch| morning from the neighbouring town, he was 
of the subject. American policy must prevail on| laden with parcels, He had brought two parcels 
this side of the Atlantic. Spain must yield Cuba| for the parsonage-house, newspapers for the 
tothe United States, and England and France must| squire, a new pair of boots for the churchwarden, 
acquiesce. Such concession cannot but be for the|a packet of garden seeds for Captain Hawker, a 
benefit of the commerce of the world; and who| basket of grocery for widow Wilkins, and two 





will reap, of all Europe, greater advantages from 
it than these two powers? If cupidity tempt them, 
however, to induce Spain to barter her rights to 
them, let them take the consequences! And | 
should Spain be weak enough to refuse liberal 
compensation for Cuba, she also must take the 
consequences! It is necessity that demands the 
sacrifice on her part, and that sacrifice will re- 
dound to the benefit of the whole human family. 

‘** With these views, Mr, Chaifman, I ardently 
hope that those to whom is intrusted our dip- 
lomacy with Spain will direct their attention at 
once, and without delay, to the acquisition of 
Cuba ; that there shall be no dallying, but a frank 
and open diplomacy, calling upon Spain to name 
her terms, and if within the bounds of any thing like | 
reason, to accept them. If not, to make her the 
most liberal proposition ; and if that be refused, 
and nothing else will do, as a matter of self-pre- 
servation, | go for an undisguised, open war, for 
taking Cuba by force of arms !” 

Upon this speech the government organ ob 
serves : 

“‘ The spirited and patriotic speech of Mr. Chas- 
tain, of Georgia, upon the Cuban question, which | 
we print this morning, will be read with much| 
interest. His positions are such as will be heartily 
responded to by the country.” 

This is explicit. England and France must 
acquiesce. ‘They are probably finding sufficient 
occupation with the Russian fillibuster for the mo- 
ment. But should the Czar be wise enough to 
compromise with Western Europe, (which from 
appearances may all soon be in arms against him,) | 
a peace would tell a different story to the United 
States. Have we had no warning? Did they not 
send or offer to send fleets to protect the Spanish 
sovereignity against our previous fillibusters? Do 
we not know their sentiments? The immense 
fleets of England and France would like no better | 
invitation than to forage upon the rich American 
commerce, scattered unprotected in every sea, 
They would be delighted with the opportunity. | 
Braggadocio in Congress, (that “ ARSENAL OF | 
worps,” as Commodore Stockron well termed 





it,) would not save our defenceless sea ports. 


fur caps for young William and Thomas Baker, 

Now William and Thomas, who expected that 
Preece would bring home their new caps, were 
waiting at the end of the orchard, from which 
place they could see along the lane for some dis- 
tance: no sooner did they get sight of the old 
errand-man than off they ran, scampering as fast 
as they could towards him, and nothing would 
do, but they must carry their caps themselves, 
So Preece let them have their own way; and he 
came up the village with the rest of his parcels 
with William on one side, and Thomas on the 
other, Preece had generally some news or other 
to speak of to the young folks; and he began to 
tell William and Thomas Baker that, as he came 
out of the town, three large caravans, full of wild 
beasts, came in, and that he believed they were 
going to make a show of them; four or five men 
dressed in crimson, were blowing their trumpets 
in front of the caravans, Now, pleased as the 
boys were with their new fur caps, they were 
much more delighted with the news of the wild 





beasts; for their grandfather, who set his face} 


against wakes and fairs, on account of the drink- 
ing, gambling, and other evil practices indulged 
in at such seasons, had promised whenever a 
favourable opportunity occurred, he would take 
them to see a wild beast show; and they knew 
that what their grandfather promised he was sure 
to perform. ‘Their grandfather talked of the dis- 
tance, spoke of the rheumatism in his hip, pointed 
out to a little cloud in the sky, and observed that 
it might not be,a good collection of wild beasts; 
but this he did only to make his grandsons hap- 
pier when he agreed to accompany them; and 
never sure were two boys more delighted when it 
was a settled thing to go and see the wild beasts, 

It was not long before they were dressed in 
their green jackets, new fur caps, and clean frills, 
and they were soon joined by their grandfather in 
his well brushed black coat, black silk stockings, 
and silver knee buckles, He had a stout horn- 
handled cane in his hand, with a leathern tassel 


hanging from the hole in the horn; and if you) 


had seen the cheerlul countenance of the old gen- 
tleman as he walked along with his grandsons, 





elephant; but the old gentleman took hold of 
their hands, and led them to the lion’s den, 

*‘ This is the king of the beasts,” said he; “ so 
we will have a look at his majesty first.” 

The lion was lying down with his head towards 
them on his paws : and while they were looking at 
him, he stretched himself out, and gave such a gape 
that William and Thomas both agreed they had 
never seen such a month before, in all their lives, 
William now pulled his grandpapa by the sleeve, 
to come up to the elephant, who was very busy 
receiving cakes with his long trunk from the peo- 
ple who stood round, 

“ Grandpapa,” said William, “I never saw 
such a large animal; [ cannot think how any 
man could master him.” 

**] wonder,” said Thomas, “ he does not get 
loose ; I am sure he is strong enough to break 
down the den.” 

“ ‘That he is strong enough,” replied Mr. Baker, 
‘“‘T have no doubt; but he has been tamed and 
brought into subjection ; so he does not attempt 
to do it.” 

While they were looking at the elephant, the 
lion set up such a roar that William and Thomas 
were quite frightened, and caught hold of their 
grandpapa, Next they looked at the bear, and 
then at a beautiful panther, walking backwards 
and forwards along its den. ‘The keeper describ. 
ed all the animals, rousing some of them up with 
his stick. 

“ Here is the royal stripped tiger from Bengal 
in the East Indies,” said the keeper, touching him 
with the sick, The tiger growled, and looked 
fiercely with his large bright eyes; and the 
savage looks of the untamable hyena fixed the 
attention of William and Thomas for some time, 
At one end of the show was a large boa constric- 
tor, and William fetched his brother to look at it; 
for Thomas was laughing at the monkeys, who 
were cracking nuts and making faces in the up- 
permost pens. ‘There was also a number of small 
animals, such as jackals, beavers, and foxes, and 
a great many birds. 

‘Come, boys,” said Mr. Baker, after they had 
been in the show full half hour, taking out his 
watch, “it is time for us to be going ;” so Wil- 
liam and Thomas gave another look round at 
the wild beasts, and then followed their grand- 
papa out of the show. They had enough to talk 
about all the way home, though they could not 
say much until they had cleared the crowd. 

** Well, and how have you enjoyed the wild 
beast show?” said old Mr. Baker, as soon as 
they turned into a quiet street. 

“Oh, very much indeed,” they replied ; ‘ but 
grandpapa,” said William, ‘ I cannot help think- 
ing what a terrible thing it would be if any of 
those savage animals were to get loose,” 

* It would indeed,” replied Mr. Baker, “ and as 
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I have often told you we may learn a useful les- 
son from almost everything ; let us see if we can- 
not learn one from the wild beast show: we| 
should endeavour to obtain wisdom in the midst) 
of our pleasure. The wild and furious animals 
we have seen, remind me of our sinful and un- 
ruly passions; and it would be well if we were 
careful that the evil inclinations of our wicked 
hearts were as securely confined as the wild 
beasts in the show.” William and Thomas lis- 
tened attentively to their grandpapa, and he went 
on, speaking. “ The ferocity of the lion and the 
tiger, the untamable fierceness of the hyena, the 
guile of the serpent, and the cunning of the fox, | 
are not so destructive as the envy, hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness of the human heart; and 
unless these are repressed by Almighty power, | 
they will break out as furiously as the wildest| 
animals in the world, for they are all the agents 
of that wicked one who walketh about as a roar- 
ing lion ‘ seeking whom he may devour.’ ” 

“ Often have [ told you of the mercy of the} 
Redeemer to those who seek his mercy ; but none | 
do this until they are convinced that they are sin- | 
ners, 
sins, and find pardon through the merits and 
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too, It should be managed as an ordinance of 
God, sanctified by his Word, and prayer. What 
He brings, He will bless. But what God * blows 
upon,’ can never prosper.” 


cencltipaoe 
For “The Friend.” 
ISTHMUS OF DARIEN, 
THE DARIEN CANAL, 
(Concluded from page 395.) 

Leaving the * Veloz” in port, the party, com- 
prising three sailors, debarked at seven o’clock on 
the morning of the 17th, and happily without 
being witnessed by the Indians. They took with 
them instruments, hammocks, blankets, changes of 


| garments, and provisions for a five days’ journey. 


“| went first,” says Mr. Gisborne, “ cutting a 
path through the woods with a matchetto ; Forde, 
compass in hand, directing the route. It took us 
nearly two hours to reach the first hill-top, which 
was determined by barometric observations to be 
220 feet over the sea; after a short rest, an hour’s 
hard walking brought us on the next hill-top, 
which is 276 feet high. These hills are very ab- 


May you both be brought to know your|rupt, and from the last one a good view was ob- 


tained of the country; towards San Miguel, or s. w. 





A > = | 
atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ; then even your 


strongest passions will not be permitted to over- 
come you, but will be closely confined like the 
wild beasts which you have seen. 


“ Though, like the deep unsettled sea, 
They rudely rage and roar ; 
Your Saviour, your defence shall be, 
And bless you evermore.” 


——ee 
Selected. 
Advice of a Parent to his newly married children, 1687. 


Dear pair, whom God hath now of two made ono 
Suffer a father’s word of exhortation. 

In the first place see, that with joint endeavour 
You set yourselves to serve the Lord together. 
You are yoked to work ; but for work-wages write, 
‘* His yoke is easy, and bis burden light.” 

Love one another, pray oft together, and see 
You never both together angry be ; 

If one speak fire, the other with water come ; 

Is one provoked? be the other soft or dumb. 
Walk low, but aim high ; spotless be your life, 
You are a minister, and a minister’s wife. 
Therefore as beacons set upon a hill, 

To angels and to men a spectacle. 

Your slips, will falls be called, your falls, each one 
Will be a blemish to religion. 

Do good to all, be affable and meek ; 

Your converse must be preaching all the week. 
Your garb and dress must not be vain and gay; 
Reckon good works your richest best array. 
Your house must be a bethel, and your door 
Always stand open to relieve the poor. 

Call your estate God’s, not your own, engrave 

“ Holiness to the Lord,” on all you have. 

Count upon suffering, or you count amiss, 
Sufficient to each day its evil is; 

All are born once to trouble, but saints twice, 
And as experience shows, ministers thrice. 

But if you suffer with, and for, your Lord, 

You ’ll reign with Him, according to His word. 


| 


The same parent wrote thus to one of his daugh- 
ters on her wedding day. ‘“ Weddings are likely 
to be comfortable when God brings the married | 
couple to each other. All who come together, do | 
so by his permission. A sparrow cannot fall to} 
the ground without his notice. But there is a 
special providence to be owned when people mar- 
ry inthe Lord. The parties should not be too 
near in relation, nor too far off in age, quality, | 
and profession, ‘The more suitableness, the more | 
likely is it that they were brought together by 
God. Solomon missed it in marrying strange 
wives, and it was his ruin. Sons of God, shouid 
not match with the daughters of men. There 


from us, no high ground could be seen ; and as we 
were evidently over the * Loma Desideada’ (Hill 
}of Desire,) marked by Dr. Autenreith on his map, 
|| began to hope we had got into the water-shed of 
the Pacific.” Continuing their course, under the 
pleasant excitement of anticipated success, they 
descended the precipitous side of this range, and 
fell in with a stream running in a westerly direc- 


the Savannah river, Following its course for about 
two hours, they came to a much larger stream, 
deep, clear, rapid, and from twenty-five to thirty feet 
wide. At four o’clock in the afternoon they halted 
for the night, lighted a fire, refreshed themselves 
with beef, biscuits, and tea, and then made their 
primitive couch on a heap of banana leaves. The 
novelty of their position, and the important inte- 
rests at stake in the issues of their enterprise, 
kept them long in a state of wakefulness, during 
which in the evening stillness they heard a sound 
which Forde took for distant thunder, but which 
Gisborne thought resembled the roll of surf upona 
pebbly shore, Upon the principle of the wish being 
father to the thought he at once fondly concluded 
that it was the Pacific tide running up the Savan- 
nah to within a few miles of where they then lay : 
an illusion destined to be cruelly dispelled on the 
following day, when they found that the route they 
had been pursuing was bringing them back again 
to the shore of the Atlantic. After a night of 
pleasant dreams, quenched at last by a drenching 
shower, the party woke at the morning call of the 
whistling grasshopper, the screeching of green 
paroquets, the varied minstrelsy of the woods, 


|together with the hideous howl of a large baboon. 


At half-past five the kettle was boiling, and shortly 
after six they were en route, as they thought, to 


ithe Pacific. It was not long, however, before they 


were undeceived ; for, on ascending a lofty hill to 
survey the country, they were surprised to find the 
river, whose course they had been hitherto follow- 
ing, turning northward and eastward, Just at 
this juncture, too, our travellers fell in with the 
Indians, who soon put an end to their clandestine 
explorations ; although, as will appear from the 
narrative which we cite, their compulsory return, 
under the guidance of the incensed natives, was 
the means of putting them in possession of the 
very fact which they were so anxious to ascer- 


| tain. 





tion, which they took to be one of the tributaries of 








“¢ About nine o’clock,’ says Mr. Gisborne, * we 


them an albino. She led us to understand there 
was an Indian village close by, and shortly after 
we were overtaken by a canoe, containing three 
men, two guns, and several javelins; we shook 
hands, and gave them some cigars, and they mo. 
tioned us to follow, The river had gradually 
turned to the eastward, so that there could be no 
doubt we were going in a direction contrary to our 
wishes. It could not, however, be helped, and we 
followed in silence. At 10 a, M. we came to an 
Indian village, situated in Caledonia Bay, on the 
Atlantic, about five miles to the north-west of Port 
Escoces. Our presence seemed to astonish Yhe 
villagers considerably. After some parley, one of 
them addressed us in broken English, and asked 
who we were, and what we had been doing. We 
answered, Englishmen, who had lost our way in 
the country. ‘The village was on the opposite side 
of the river from us, and some consultation took 
place before a canoe was sent to ferry us across, 
On landing we were received with apparent cordi- 
ality, the Indian who spoke English being evidently 
the head among them: he conducted us to the sea. 
side, a little distance from the village, and then 
commenced a scene which I can never forget. This 
Indian was called Bill, and he told us that the rest 
were very angry at our having been into the in- 
terior, as they allowed no one to land. We ex. 
plained that we had arrived there in a brigantine, 
and no Indians coming on board, we took a trip 
into the interior ; that they never let us know this 
rule, and therefore we had not broken it wilfully. 
One young Indian, the eldest son of the old man, 
(as they call their chief,) and who will succeed his 
father in authority, got up and haranged the rest 
for halfan hour. I never saw a finer sample of 
excited passion, . . . . Several other Indians spoke, 
and then Bill smoothed them down by explaining 
that we had acted in ignorance; that we were 
Englishmen, and as such ought to be their friends ; 
and advised that we should be allowed to go on 
board the ‘ Veldz,’ if we promised to set sail at 
once. This we readily agreed to, and after some 
more opposition from the chief’s son, a canoe was 
launched, and Bill and another Indian came with 
us,’ 

“When about half way to Port Escoces, where 
the vessel was at anchor, they met a canoe return- 
ing from the ‘ Veloz,’ with four or five angry 
Indians in it. It appears that the exploring party 
had not left more than two hours on the morning 
of the 17th, when a party of Indians, headed by 
Bill, who, having acquired a respect for the English 
by a short residence in England, acted as a sort of 
moderator, went on board the vessel and warned 
the captain off the coast immediately. He expostu- 
lated with them, and pointed out the torn rigging 
which the sailors were mending, but which had been 
intentionally injured to afford a plausible pretext 
for delay. He alleged, further, that he was short 
of water and provisions; but they told him it was 
no suitable place to look for provisions where there 
was only salt water and trees. After the confer- 
ence, the captain promised to leave in three days, 
hoping by that time the engineers, if unable to 
penetrate the interior, would have returned. Should 
such not have been the case, however, it was ar- 
ranged that the vessel when getting under weigh 
should spring a leak, when, as if in great alarm, 
the captain would have sent for a number of 
Indians to assist in pumping. The altered circum- 
stances of the party rendered the resort to this 
crooked and deceptive line of policy unnecessary. 

** Although thus prematurely arrested in their 
labours, yet the engineers found that the great 
object of their visit had been partially attained by 
discovering that the Cordilleras, which appeared 


should be [ree consent of both parties, and parents | saw an Indian woman and two children, one of|from the sea a continuous range, had an inter- 
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vening valley of only forty feet above sea-level, | work to be executed will be in the plains them-| baked clay. A human skull has also been found. 


and that the summit between the two oceans must | selves. These remains, which are considered to have be- 


e 

r . 2 - , 7 

e be either in the centre of the isthmus or nearer} ‘* With the various facts before him, gathered in| longed to the ancient Celts, are now under exam- 
k the Pacific coast. 


It had been also ascertained |the course of his survey, Mr. Gisborne has sug-| ination by a commission of antiquarians, 
53 that Caledonia Bay would afford an excellent ter-| gested two methods by which the object of his} The battle-axe, spear, and vases seem to corres- 
y minus for the contemplated design, while Port|expedition may be accomplished. One is by the| pond with those found in the mounds of this 
0 Escoces formed an admirable harbour for refuge.|formation of a navigable canal, with locks and|country. The clay vases found in this country 
rr “« The next step to be taken in pursuance of their|immense reservoirs, The other, and that which/are very numerous. ‘These would seem to indi- 
e object was to cross the isthmus by the Panama | finds favour among all competent judges, is to cut| cate a siwilar origin. 
n railway, and sailing to San Miguel on the Pacific|a channel from sea to sea, with a width of 160 feet, 
\e coast renew their operations from the opposite|and a depth of thirty feet at low water. The cost For “The Friend.” 
rt direction, This, by rapidity of movement and an|of such a magnificent sea-route he estimates at BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
e iferease of the party, they hoped to be able to 12,000,000/, sterling, calculating wholly on im- ed 
of accomplish without molestation from the Indians, | ported labour, and making a liberal allowance for meammamn er 7 ee Se esrmee e gage 
d whose territories do not seem to extend beyond |the diminution of work to be expected in a tropical y = _— 
'e the sources of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic,|climate and the extra wages necessary to induce (Continued from page 399.) 
in They anchored in Navy Bay in the afternoon of|persons to emigrate. Although the Pacific tide THOMAS DUCKETT. 
le June 22nd, and on the following morning left by | rises thirty-two feet, while that of the Atlantic is} Among the first settlers in the neighbourhood of 
ok the Panama train—for American enterprise has|only of a few inches, yet mid-tide is about on a Philadelphia, was Thomas Duckett. Of his pre- 
3, actually started a railroad here—each individual | level in the two oceans, so that there will be alter- 


\ '-| vious history I find no mention, but on the estab- 
li- paying 32s, for a distance of twenty-one miles.|nately every six hours a current eachway. This 





; € lishment of religious meetings here, he was soon 
ly This line originated with the requirements of the |current will not exceed three miles an hour, and| active in those for discipline, and was found la- 
1 California traffic, and, according to the American | will act most beneficially not only as a scour to| bouring in word and doctrine. He took up land, 
en correspondent of the ‘ Zimes,” has conveyed | prevent deposit, but as an assistance in the transit| west of the Schuylkill, and a meeting for worship 
his nearly half a million of passengers since it was|of vessels. ‘The passage will be effected in one|was held in his house; for a while, on every 
est opened. It has, however, been the most fatal|tide, and thus the dangers arising from vessels| other First-day, but ma few months on every 
in- route the world has ever seen, for of the vast|meeting and passing each other will be avoided. | First-day. 

2X- multitudes who have gone over it, very few have |The material to be cut through being chiefly rock,!| He was much employed by his Friends on ap- 
ne, done so without suffering at the time or subse-|the current will not wear away the banks, so that| pointments in the discipline. In the Fourth month. 
rip quently. Arrived at Panama, after experiencing | the navigation is not likely to be impeded by slips,| 1683, we find him one of a committee appointed 
his intolerable inconveniences by the way, our travel-| while the cost of maintenance will be reduced to| by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, to draw up a 
ly. lers called upon the English consul located there,|a mere nominal sum. ** brief account of the good order of Truth,” or in 
an, who speedily procured for their use a small| ‘Such are the chief features of this bold scheme) other words the substance of the rules and regu- 
his schooner to convey them to San Miguel, a dis-| for ‘ marrying Mr. Atlantic to Miss Pacific,’ as a| lations, constituting the discipline under which 
rest tance of ninety miles, humorist has characterized it. A company has|the meetings of Friends in England acted. 

> of “On the 30th of June, the exploring party enter-|been formed for carrying it out, whose capital is} From some of the minutes of Philadelphia 
ke, ed the Savannah river at flood tide, the mouth of| fixed at 15,000,000/., a sum which it is believed| Monthly Meeting, it would appear that he was a 
ing which they found to be about two miles Wide. The'fwill cover every expense, ‘ It must not, however, 

ere 


bricklayer by profession, as he was so employed 


tide bore them nine miles inland, and on ebbing] be supposed,’ remarks a contemporary, ‘that the| in building the Centre meeting-house in Philadel- 
ds ; 


left them high and dry on a gravel bank. Shortly 











Atlantic and Pacific Junction Company propose to| phia, in 1686, In that year he married, in Phi- 
) on before midnight they were afloat again, and soon|expend so large a sum without the most satisfac-| ladelphia, Ruth Wood, who appears to have been 
| at afterwards reached the junction of the river Lara.|tory assurances, based on the fullest inquiry, that,|a serviceable woman in religious Society, and 
yme At this point the country, which had hitherto been|as a commercial speculation, the investment will| doubtless was a help and comfort to him through 
was hilly and picturesque in the extreme, began to| meet with a remunerative profit. They bring for-| life. 
vith assume: the character of a savanna, or flat plain.| ward this design on the scale proposed, as theonly| Of his labours in the ministry we have but little 
Beyond this locality the river's course was found |one which will meet all the requirements of mari-| account; yet he travelled as his Master led, 
rere to be very tortuous, Consisting of a succession of|time nations, both politically and commercially ;| preaching the gospel of the kingdom, in his Mas- 
irn- level reaches, terminating in rapids and falls.|but should they feel satisfied, upon carefully-di-| ter’s authority, in many places. In the year 1689, 
gry They therefore determined to leave their boat and | gested data, that the merits of commerce alone|in company with Paul Sanders, he visited the 
arty to explore the interior, which we are happy to/will not produce a sufficient revenue, the scale of| meetings of Maryland, Of their services no record 
ring state they succeeded in doing to within about six|the navigation will be reduced, so as to bring the| probably remains, 
| by miles of the spot where their progress had been | capital within the scope of such revenue; and the} ‘Thomas Duckett was, for several years, one of 
lish interrupted by the Indians, It is impossible for us| principal powers of Europe and America will be| the Council of Pennsylvania, in which station he 
rt of to follow them in all the hazards, privations, and| invited to assist, either by grants of money or| demeaned himself to the satisfaction of those he 
rned difficulties of their journey ; but it is matter for| guarantees of interest, in carrying out the larger| represented. In 1692 he was one of the minister- 
stu- grateful acknowledgment to that kind Providence ing Friends, who signed the testimony against 
ging who watched over them in the wildernesses and George Keith issued by that body, and in the Se- 
een swamps and tangled thickets which they traversed,|_ Ancient Relics—The Swiss journals give the| venth month following, he was one of a commit- 
text that they were preserved from the perils which on | following details relative to the discoveries recently |tee appointed to answer two epistles from the 
short more than one occasion threatened their lives, and| made in consequence of the extraordinary fall in| Second-day Morning Meeting in London, which 
was have been suffered to return and report favourably |the water iu the Lake of Zurich. About one hun-| seemed disposed to blame Friends of Philadelphia 
here upon the practicability of an undertaking second | dred feet from the right bank of the Lake, oppo-| for their honest testimony against the errors, in 
afer. to none that have signalized the present age. We |site the village of Mellen, there have been found| faith and practice, of that stubborn apostate, 
lays, gather from Mr. Gisborne’s description that the} several rows of piles formed of trunks and trees.} A concern for religious service in England, 
le to general character of the country is that of a flat|‘The piles are about a foot apart, and with an in-| which had been felt by Thomas Duckett, now 
ould plain, covered with valuable timber. The Savan-|terval of sixteen feet between the rows, These pressed more heavily upon him, and believing that 
3 ar- nah river has a depth of six fathoms at low water| piles support enormous beams, which form a very|the Truth called for prompt action, he obtained 
eigh for a distance of seven miles from its mouth, while | large area, Between these piles there have been|the unity of his Friends of the Monthly Meeting 
arm, the effect of the tide extends eighteen miles from | found the skeletons of animals, which are no longer | in the Ninth month, and of his Quarterly Meeting 
or of Darien Harbour, thus leaving an interval of thirty|to be seen in Switzerland, but no trace of any/|in the Tenth month, and in company with Samuel 
cum- miles to Caledonia Bay on the opposite side. ‘This,|domestic animals. On removing the mud there| Jennings and William Walker, soon after left his 
) this then, it must be observed, is the actual breadth of} have been found an immense number of heads of| home. 
sarye the isthmus between the tidal action of the two/arrows and spears made of stone, carefully cut} He visited, as way opened for it, many meet- 
their oceans, and which will have to be excavated. The|and very poiuted; poinards made of flint, with| ings in England and Ireland, being at the Yearly 
great highest summit, it has been ascertained, is only|buckhorn handles, a battle-axe in stone, clay| Meeting held at London, in 1694, where came 
d by 150 feet, and as this elevation consists of a narrow | vases, evidently formed by the hand, without the| George Keith, strong in the belief that he would 
ared range of hills, the engineering difficulties in cut-|aid of any instrument, and afterwards baked in| either carry his own point, or rend the Society of 
inter ting through will not be great. ‘The bulk of the!an oven; and several other articles in stone and 
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false assertions being met by Samuel Jennings | “‘Sthly. That those appointed admonish mas- 
and Thomas Duckett, he became irritated, and ters and mistresses of families, and press them to 
manifested much passion and boisterous self-will.|be very careful and circumspect in their families, 
After a patient hearing, the Yearly Meeting con-|and several stations, places and concerns, to be- 
demned George, and upon turning to the many|have themselves in all things as becometh the 
Friends with whom he expected to make a party,| Truth; that they may be good examples to all, 
and rend the church, he found few of any weight/and that they suppress all the contrary in those 
or character, who gave him any countenance. that be under their care, as much as in them 
Friends in England found the visit of the Penn-/lies; then things will be done with ease, 
sylvania Friends seasonable and serviceable.| ‘ Lastly. It is our advice that two or more 
Several Friends, writing on behalf of the Second-| Friends men and women, out of their respective 
day Morning Meeting to Arthur Cooke, ‘Thomas | meetings, be, from time to time, chosen and ap- 
Lloyd, &c., say, “* Our Friends, Thomas Duckett | pointed to see those things put in practice, and 
and Samuel Jennings, their coming over with in-|such as will not receive their admonition, make 
tention to serve Truth and Friends here, has been | report thereof to the respective Monthly Meetings, 
of real and acceptable services in divers respects, |to be there dealt withal as Friends in the wisdom 
both to Friends in Pennsylvania, and here in Eng-|of God shall see meet; that all things may be 
land.” The same letter, after rehearsing the ac-| kept sweet and clean, ‘Then the Lord will do us 
tion of George Keith when he found the judgment | good, and bless us in all our undertakings.” 
of the Yearly Meeting, given against him, adds, the| After his return from Europe, we find Thomas 
following account of the disposition he manifested, | Duckett, active and earnest in fulfilling the duties 
‘“‘ Indeed George Keith's extreme passion, insolent |laid upon him by his Divine Master, In Monthly, 
and captious behaviour is such, that he plainly in Quarterly, in Yearly, and in the various Select 
manifests himself to be a degenerate man from the | Meetings, few were more frequently appointed on 
spirit and charity of a true Christian, For ought| weighty services. In the beginning of the year 
we know he hath now left us, and goes and|1699, he visited Friends in New England, in part of 
preaches at the separate mecting, as we hear, and | which journey he had his old fellow traveller, Sa- 
is followed by John Pennyman, Francis Bugg, | muel Jennings, fora companion, He returned before 
Thomas Crisp, and other apostates. We know|the Yearly Meeting, but it was but to put his 
not of one weighty Friend he hath, that follows | house in order, and to yield up his sanctified spirit 
him in his separating ; though many have been|unto Him, who had chosen and qualified him for 
very kind to him, to have regained him to unity.” | usefulness on earth, and who now called him to 
In the Tenth month, 1694, Thomas Duckett | his eternal rest in heaven, A short sharp wrestle 
and Samuel Jennings returned to Pennsylvania, | with the prevailing malignant fever, and then his 
accompanied by Robert Barrow and Robert|earthly labour was over. 
Wardell, liberated by their Friends in England for} The Yearly Meeting of the next year in its 
religious service in America, jepistle to London Yearly Meeting, say, “ Friends, 
In the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, Seventh | here away, through great mercy, are as well as 
month, 1695, Thomas Duckett was one of a com-| formerly, Though it pleased the Lord last year 
mittee appointed to prepare some minutes of ad-/|to visit some of our parts with great mortality, in 
vice for the use of its members, to be issued as an|which fell many good and serviceable instru- 
addition to a paper of the previous year, entitled | ments, the loss of whom we cannot but sensibly 
“A general Testimony against all looseness and | lament, yet we desire cheerfully to submit to the 
vanity in youth and others, and also a caution to| will of God, who is all good and wise,—and who 
all masters of families in Monthly and Quarterly | best knows how to dispose all things so as may 
Meetings, to answer their trust in these weighty |conduce most to his honour, It hath pleased Him 
matters, that the camp of the Lord may be kept |to be entreated again,—to heal our land, and re- 
clean.” buke those uncommon distempers that so lately 
The following are the additional advices : raged to our great affliction and sorrow. We 
“ 1st. That all who profess Truth, whether old | offer to Him the contrition of our souls, the sacri- 
or young, keep to plainness in apparel,—not | fice of hearty praises and thanksgiving, imploring 
wearing long lapped sleeves, and coats gathered | His divine assistance to [enable us] to improve 
at the sides, superfluous buttons, or broad ribbons | these, and all other of His providences to us, to 
about their hats, or great bushy periwigs. If any | His glory and our comfort.” 
be necessitated to wear periwigs, let them be mo- 
dest and suitable to the hair they had, Let all 
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Medical Practitioners.—The statistics of the 




















be careful about making, buying, selling or wear. 
ing striped or flowered stuff, as much as they can, 
—as also other useless and superfluous things, 
In order thereunto, let all tailors, professing ‘Truth, 
be dealt with and advised accordingly. 

“2ndly. That all superfluity and excess in 
building and furniture in houses be avoided for 
time to come. 

“« 3rdly. ‘That none trade by sea or land beyond 
their ability, and that Friends keep in a word in 
their dealings as much as may be. If any are 
indebted abroad or at home, and answer not the 
same, that such be admonished thereof, that Truth 
may not be reproached, and people, whether 
rich or poor, kept out of their just debts. 

“ 4thly. That such as come late to meeting, or 
when there fall asleep, or be restless, and go forth, 
not staying the meeting, or otherwise deimean 


themselves unbecoming the Truth, as soon as|count of his ascension from Baltimore, thus speaks | day after day, quite a Diogenes. 
|of the appearance of the earth from a balloon :—| 


the meeting is over, be admonished thereof by 


medical profession in England, Scotland, and the 
islands in the British Seas, as supplied by the 
census of 1851, have appeared in a parliamentary 
return moved for by Mr. Brady, The results are : 
physicians, 2328; surgeons or apothecaries, 
|15,162; druggists, 15,325; dentists, 1167; au- 
|rists, 4; oculists, 14. Of the druggists, 3630 
were under twenty years of age, <A few of the 
physicians and surgeons had reached long ages ; 
|9 of the former and 29 of the latter being “ eighty- 
|five and upwards.” ‘The larger proportion were 
| between thirty-five and forty years of age. In 
|London alone there were 552 physicians, 3407 
surgeons or apothecaries, 2670 druggists, 503 
dentists, 9 oculists. 











| Appearance of the Earth from a Balloon— 


| ‘ - is 
| Mr, Elliott, the wronaut, in a letter giving an ac- 


about the rotundity of the earth. Philosophy im. 
| poses the truth upon us, but the view of the earth 
| from the elevation of a balloon is that of an im. 
mense terrestrial basin, the deeper part of which 
is that directly under one’s feet, As we ascend, 
the earth beneath us seems to recede—actually to 
| sink away, while the horizon gradually and grace. 
fully lifts a diversified slope, stretching away farther 
and farther to a line that, at the highest elevation, 
seems to close with the sky. Thus, upon a clear 
day, the zronaut feels as if suspended at about an 
equal distance between the vast blue, oceanic 
concave above, and the equally expanded terres- 
trial basin below.” 


(a 





For “* The Friend.” 
PATIENT EXERCISE, 


It was the chief concern of that eminent and 
devoted servant of the Lord, George Fox, to turn 
people from the Lo heres! and Lo theres! of the 
world to the inspeaking Word of life, the light 
and grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, which, as 
believed in and obeyed, imparts true wisdom, 
power to overcome evil, and all the heavenly riches 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the heart. 

The necessity for patient, continued exercise 
and travail of spirit, in order that the blessing 
may be known to descend upon the seeking soul, 
|is feelingly impressed in the following extract 
| from one of his epistles. “ And, Friends, though 
ye may have been convinced, and tasted of the 
power, and felt the light, yet afterwards, ye may 
feel a winter storm, tempest and hail, frost and 
cold and temptation in the wilderness, Be patient 
and still in the power, and in the light, that doth 
convince you, to keep your minds to God; in 
that be quiet, that ye may come to the summer ; 
that your flight may not be in the winter. For if 
ye sit still in the patience, which overcomes in 
the power of God, there will be no flying. The 
husbandman, after he hath sowed his seed, is pa- 
tient. And by the power, being kept in the 
patience, ye will come by the light to see through, 
and feel over winter storms and tempests, and all 
the coldness, barrenness and emptiness: and the 
same light and power will go over the tempter’s 
head; which power and light was belore he was. 
So standing still in the light, ye will see your 
salvation, ye will see the Lord’s strength, feel the 
small rain, and the fresh springs, your mind 
being kept low in the power and light: for that 
which is out of the power lifts up. But in the 
power and light ye will feel God revealing his 
secrets, inspiring your minds, and his gifts com- 
ing in unto you; through which your hearts will 
be filled with God’s love, and praises to him that 
lives forevermore ; for in his light and power his 
blessing is received. So in that, the eternal 
| power of the Lord Jesus Christ preserve and keep 
you! Live every one in the power of God, that 
ye may all come to be heirs of that, and know it 
to be your portion; even the kingdom, that hath 
no end, and the endless life, which the Seed is 
heir of. Feel that set over all, which hath the 
promise and blessing of God forever.” G, F, 





A Civilized Condor.—In Valparaiso I first saw 
a condor, The one in question had been a con- 
stant resident in and about the port for a consi- 
derable time. Nobody knew how he came there; 
but it seems that he came of his own accord, and 
settled in those parts, He never got out of the 
way for any one, but might be seen basking in 
|the sun at the corner of a butcher’s at the port, 
Sometimes he 
would go away, | suppose to visit his friends for 


such as shall be appointed to take care of such|1 don’t know that I ever hinted heretofore that|a day or two, but always returned to his old post, 


things. 


the wronaut may well be the most sceptical man 





the butcher’s, He was of a dusty lead colour, 
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bare about the head and neck, and stood a yard 
high; bis beak and claws were formidable in the 
extreme, and, altogether, he seemed an ugly cus- 
tomer to attack. | noticed that the dogs always 
gave him a wide berth.—Zecollections of a 
Ramble from Sydney to Southampton. 





Hints about avoiding Fires. 

We copy the following judicious remarks on| 
this subject from a late number of the American 
Agriculturist. ‘They are doubtless from the: pen 
of Orange Judd, a practical chemist, and one of 
the editors of that paper :—Ledger. 

Very many large fires, as well as many severe 
burns, may be avoided by understanding that air 
is necessary to produce combustion, and that 
the exclusion of air is as effectual as an applica- 
tion of water, Indeed, in extinguishing fire, water 
chiefly acts by shutting out air, and any other 
means of shutting out the air is just as effectual. 
We have shown this frequently in lecturing on} 
heat, by pouring upon upon the table a quantity 
of spirits of turpentine, alcohol, or ether, and when 
set on fite so as to produce a large flame, we have 
instantly extinguished it, by quickly spreading | 
over it a silk handkerchief or piece of paper, which 
for the instant shut out the air. 

A week or two since a young lady in Danbury, 
Ct., upset a camphene lamp, the contents of which 
spread over her dress and enveloped her in flames, | 
but she seized a blanket from a bed, and imme-| 
diately wrapped it closely around her, and thus 
smothered the fire, shut out the air, and escaped 
without injury. Five years since we were trans- 
ferring from one vessel to another, two gallons of| 
mixed sulphuric ether and chloroform—both very | 
inflammable substances, which burn with a great} 
flame—when a person in the room carelessly 
brought a lighted lamp near, and set the whole on 
fire. We instantly snatched a table-spread from 
a table near by, and with this entirely covered 
the flames and extinguished it. We sacrificed 
the dishes and food upon the table, but saved the 
house, perhaps the block of buildings, and perhaps 
our lives, as a moment’s delay would have enve- 
loped the whole room in flames, 

Two years since a servant girl, contrary to olt- 
repeated and positive directions, undertook to fill a 
fluid lamp while burning, and, as was certain to 
be the case, the can of liquid took fire, (* not ex-| 
ploded’’) and was dropped upon the floor, setting | 








her under garments on fire. She ran for the door, | 
but another domestic happened to catch hold of| 
her outer clothes in such a way as to draw them| 
closely around her, and thus unwittingly smother. | 
ed the flames, while a member of the family ex. | 
tinguished the burning lamp, can, and fluid upon| 
the floor by spreading an ironing cloth over it, 
Some dozen years since, one of the boyson our 
farm was at work in the horse and carriage barn, 
before light one winter morning. When called to 
breakfast he left the lantern where it was knocked 
down by one of the horses, a large mass of straw 
for bedding was set on fire. When discovered, the | 
whole mass—four or five feet in diameter—was in | 


aflame, that nearly reached to the hay hanging |’ 


down from a mow above, containing several tons, | 
In this case a horse blanket was at once thrown! 
upon the centre of the flame, and others quickly | 
added and the fire extinguished without damage, | 
although large volumes of smoke poured forth | 
from the doors and other openings, and almost| 
prevented any one from entering, 

We have known of instances of rooms being| 
found on fire, where, by closing them up, the fire 
has been confined and kept in a smothered state, 





until sufficient help with abuudaace of water could 





be procured to at once extinguish the flames. Ina 
great number of instances, extensive conflagrations 
could have been avoided, had the fire been kept 
where it originated till efficient aid arrived. This 
could have been done by simply closing up the 
doors and windows, instead of throwing them all 
wide open, as is usually the case, 

We have thus given a few instances, and we 
might add many others, where serious injury has 
been averted by applying a simple preventive, that 
of shutting out the free access of air which is ne- 
cessary to feed the flame. Let every person fix it 
in their minds, and in the minds of every member 
of their families, old and young, that other means 
than water may be used to smother fire. Do not 


teach this by precept only, for in the excitement of 


a fire mere precepts will be forgotten, but let a few 
experiments be made before the family, to illustrate 
the principle, 

For example, pour upon the hearth—or better, 
upon a flat stone or board out of doors—a quantity 
of alcohol, turpentine, burning fluid, oil, ether, or 
other inflammable substance, set it on fire, and 
then extinguish it by spreading a cloth quickly 
over it. Relight it and extinguish it with a news- 
paper, and repeat the experiment with a handker- 
chief, an apron, a dress, a cloak, a table cloth, bed 
quilt, &c. It would also be well to make the ex- 
periment with burning shavings, straw, &c, ‘The 
experiment may be varied by smearing an upright 


block, barrel or post with oil, alcohol, or other-| 


wise, and when on fire, extinguish it with a cloth 
or old garment. 

Some simple experiments like these are always 
interesting ; they develope thought, and prepare 
one for acting coolly and effectually in an emer- 
gency. ‘They are like drilling and manceuvring 
soldiers previous to a battle. 


en eee 


UNIMPORTANT DIFFERENCES. 


It is a very noticeable fact that almost all varia- 
tions of theological views have, at some time and 
by some persons, been regarded as unimportant 
differences, and in accordance with this, it has 
become a convenient phrase in controversy, that 
we are not to make a man an “ offender for a 
word,” 
of opinion? 
attempt to make every man pronounce the Shiblo- 
leth aright ? 
inquiry and honest expression of opinions ? 


popular ear is readily caught by such catch-| 


phrases, and many are intimidated by them from a 
fearless discharge of their duty. No one covets 
the charge of being either a bigot or a heresy- 


hunter, and advantage is taken of this to intro-| 
duce into the church those novelties or revived | 


errors which endanger the true faith and awaken 
controversy, if, indeed, there be any bold enough 
to contend for the truth. If there be a true faith, 
as we presume no believer in revelation will deny, 


then no deviation from it can be either unimpor- | 


tant or innocent. It is with doctrinal belief, as it 
is with moral conduct, that the first step from the 
strait and narrow way is the most dangerous one. 
“he most vicious conduct has its beginning in 
what some would term slight deviations from vir- 
tue ; and equally true is it, that the most perni- 
cious heresies have originated in what have been 
called harmless speculations. A doctrine is 
known from the terms in which it is stated, but 


° ° | 
it soon becomes obscured when the well-establish- 
led meaning of those terms is changed, or new 


terms of equivocal meaning are invented, It will 
uniformly be found that when a doctrine is to be 
discarded, it is done under the pretence of affix- 
ing a new meaning to its terms. Thus a man 


Shali the church be agitated for a shade| 
Shall we disturb its harmony in the} 


Is no allowance to be made for free} 
The| 


disguising his real sentiments, may subscribe an 
orthodox creed, and may convey a false impres- 
sion by tampering with words. If-.suspicion of 
his real sentiments is aroused, he attempts to 
evade conviction by alleging that he differs only 
in words, although in such a connexion, words 
are emphatically things. ‘Those conversant with 
past theological controversies, will not have failed 
to have remarked that the abettors of error, when 
subjected to trial, have uniformly endeavoured to 
shield themselves under the plea that their differ- 
ences are merely verbal, although in the first pub- 
lication of their opinions, they have insisted upon 
them as important, if not original views. Well 
may we hesitate then, when we hear one charac- 
terizing any deviation from the long-established 
symbols of faith as too unimportant to disturb the 
peace of the Church. What is not true is errone- 
ous, and no error can be inconsiderable, because 
its tendency must be to unsettle the truth. Infi- 
delity in its grossest forms is never adopted by a 
sudden impulse of the mind, but by a slow pro- 
cess of doubting and questioning.—Pres, 
I 

“Friends,—That which is set up by the sword, 
is held up by the sword; and that which is set up 
by spiritual weapons, is held up by spiritual wea- 
pons, and not by carnal weapons. The peace- 
maker hath the kingdom, and is in it, and hath 
the dominion over the peace-breaker, to calm him 
in the power of God. 

* And Friends, let the waves break over your 
heads. ‘There is rising a new and living way, 
which makes the nations like waters. Hurt not 
the vines nor the oii, nor such as_ know that the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. ‘The 
days of virtue, love and peace are come and com- 
ing, and the Lamb had and hath the keys of the 
earth to war withal, and to fight withal, who will 
overcome with the sword of the Spirit, the word 
of his mouth ; for the Lamb shall have the vic- 
tory.” G, F, 


— 
Glass Walls.—One of the most beautiful appli- 
ances of glass and its application to practical pur- 
poses was made twelve months since by Mr, 
| Ewing of Bodorgan, in the county of Anglesea, 
by the invention of glass walls, for the growing 
and securing crops of the first-class fruits against 
the variableness of the British climate, and, from 
their adaptation to any style or order of architec- 
ture, their adoption, as a matter of course, must 
follow throughout the country. From the report 
lof the London Horticultural Socicty’s Garden for 
|the present month, the following favourable report 
is given of the wall by the Society :—* Both the 
flowering plants and fruit trees against Mr, 
Ewing’s glass walls are succeeding admirably. 
Figs grow well, and even promise to ripen fruit on 
them this year. The peaches, too, on a tree of con- 
|siderable size, which was moved and put in, are 
now swelling fruit very well for a tree so recently 
transplanted. ‘Tomatoes also produce finely in 
them, and their fruit is free from disease, which 
is not the case with the crops outside. The 
long violet-fruited aubergine is ripening beauti- 
|fully, although it has always been thought that 
this variety required more moisture than these 
| walls could be expected to furnish. Cuapsicums, 
|too, both the large tomato sort and the common 
{kind of fruit, come to great perfection in glass 
| walls, and whose trial in the garden has, as yet, 
been most satisfactory."—N. Wales Chronicle. 





Prayer was the distinguished mark of the 
Lord’s people in the day there began to be a sepa- 
ration between them and the world. “Then began 





| men to call upon the name of the Lord.” 
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Seining Bass.—The Newport Mercury gives 
the following description of the method adopted 
by the Rhode Island fishermen for capturing bass 
in Point Judith and Ninegret ponds. 

“In the fall of the year the bass enter the large 
ponds connecting with the sea, where they quietly 
rest during the winter, and in the spring they re- 
turu to the salt water again. When in ponds they 
rarely take the hook, and the only way to capture 
them is by seining. To ascertain the whereabouts 
of a shoal or ‘ school,’ as the fishermen have it, an 
effort is made to capture a bass, and as soon as 
this is effected, a cord with a cork to the end of 
it is tied to his tail, and he is immediately re- 
turned to the water. The pond is not deep, the 
cork consequently floats, and the fish is sure to| 
swim in a direct line for the shoal, the fishermen 
quietly following in the boats, ‘The practised eye 
can tell the moment the fish has entered the shoal, 
and the net is dropped and spread over a wide 
surface, gradually drawing to the centre, and en- 
closing all the fish within its reach, In this way 
sometimes twelve hundred bass are taken, for 
which a market is found in various directions, 
Tautog are alsojaken in these ponds, and the sea 
or black perch, at certain seasons, is found in 
great quantities, The fishermen, however, are not 
always fortunate, and in some seasons, alier ex- 
pending large sums on their boats and seines, they 
realize nothing for their labour. Much depends 
upon the ‘breach ;’ if that is free, the fish enter | 
readily, but if slightly obstructed they are shy, 
and they become very wild if it is often visited at 
the time they are running in,” 

enema 

In the midst of life we are in death. Ha, is 
the interjection of laughter, Ah, is an interjec- 
tion of sorrow; the difference between them is 
very small, consisting only in the transposition of 
what is no substantial letter, but a bare aspiration. 
How quickly! in one minute, in the very turning 
of a breath, is our mirth changed into mourning. 
Thus it was with upwards of seventy (mostly 
females) who were burned to death in the sudden 
conflagration of the theatre at Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia. ‘ Ah,” said the narrator of the dreadful 
catastrophe, “how little thought the fair one 
whose curls were adjusted, whose garments costly 
and elegant, were disposed so as to produce on 
the spectator the most impressive effect, that those | 
curls were that same night to be crisped with the 
devouring flame, and those garments, to perform | 
the services of a winding sheet !” 

onmnatiapanen 

“ Truth.—T ruth is strong next to the Almighty, 
She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licens. 
ings to make her victorious ; those are the shifts | 
and the defences that error uses against her power, | 
Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose | 
to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously to misdoubt her strength. Let} 
her and falsehood grapple ; who ever knew Truth | 
put to the worse in a free and open encounter? 


| 


|tinued to make progress. 
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Since the account of the aed printed in this 
paper was prepared for its pages, information has 
been received from various parts of the United 
States, of the occurrence of refreshing rains, which 
have occasioned a more cheerful tone in the pub- 
lic papers, relative to the fall crops. 





The most marked and lovely feature of the 
church of Christ, after love to its Holy Head, is 
love to the brethren, There is, in the redeemed 
heart, a love to all men,—an outgoing of affec- 
tionate interest, which would not only gather all 
into the haven of eternal blessedness at last, but 
which wishes the comfort and welfare of all, in 
this life. ‘The whole body of the Christian graces, 
in more or less fullness, must be found in every true 
Christian ; “ patience —meekness — long-suffer- 
ing—brotherly kindness,” &c., and he will exer- 
cise them towards all. But the ‘* love, which be- 
cometh the followers of Christ,” the love, of which 
unity is a precious element, cannot exist except 
amongst those who arein Christ. The true way then, 
to restore unity in the visible church, is not to be 
urging the members to exercise dove as a cure for 
every distemper,—it is to endeavour to bring all 
to Christ, in whom all who are living, must neces- 
sarily be loving, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 12th ult. The 
cholera was increasing in Liverpool. Eighty thousand 
Turkish troops are now stated to be in Wallachia. The 
Russian government has announced to Austria that the 
Russian forces will be immediately withdrawn from both 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and this movement appears to 
be actually going on. The first body of French troops, 
3000 in number, are reported to have effected a landing 
at Perecop, on the isthmys connecting the Crimea with 
the main land. The same number of French troops and 
600 British marines had landed near Bomersund on the 
Baltic, to commence operations against that place. The 
King of Saxony has been killed by the overturning of a 
carriage, and his brother has succeeded to the throne. 
In Spain the Queen mother, Christiana, was about to 
depart with her family when she was detained at the de- 
mand of the populace, who insist that she shall be tried 
by the Cortes. This was acceded to by the ministers. 

CHINA.—At the latest advices the revolution con- 
A great emigration of the 
Chinese was going on; 15,548 persons had left Hong 
Kong, from First month Ist to Sixth month Ist last, 
their destination being California and Australia. 

MAURITIUS.—The island, but principally the town 
of Port Louis, has been desolated by cholera. 

BARBADOES.—The cholera continues its ravages in 
this devoted island; it had somewhat abated in Bridge- 
town, but was awfully destructive in the interior 
| parishes. 

ST. LUCIA and GRENADA.—In these islands, also, 
the cholera at last dates was making fearful progress. 
In Grenada, about two thousand persons had already 
| fallen. 

CANADA.—In Montreal, 1186 persons died of cholera 
| during the recent visitation; in Quebec the number is 





There may be much expression of desire for light 
and clear knowledge to be sent down among us; 
yet when that new Tight which we beg for shines i in| 


upon us, there be those who envy and Oppose, if| 


it come not first in at their casements.” 
—<> 
A sufferer said, after six years of pain and con- 
finement to her bed, “I longed to go to heaven, | 
that I might be happy, but the Lord has brought | 
heaven down to my bed; for 1 am so happy, so| 
full of his presence !” 
anne 
He that lives in sin, and expects happiness 
hereafier, is like him that soweth cockle, and 
thinks to fill his barn with wheat or barley. 








given as 693; in Hamilton, 469. Lord Elgin has in- 
| formed the State department at Washington, that pend- 
ing the action of the Provinces on ‘the "Reciprocity 
Tre eaty, the St. Lawrence river would be thrown open to 
American vessels. 

UNITED STATES.—The receipts of the U. S. trea- 
sury for the last quarter were $16,800,000. The opera- 
tions of the Patent oflice department at W ashington are 
| indicative of the great mental activity and inventive 
lingenuity of our people. Last year the applications for 
| patents numbered 267 3; the caveats filed were 901 ; the 
| patents issued 958. T hese i inventions relate to improv c- 
ments in almost every branch and division of labour, 
to which human skill is applied, or that human neces- 
sities require. The business of the office has so increased 
that with a board of eighteen examiners, and a large 
force of clerks, it is found impossible to act upon the 
applications with the requisite promptitude, and not- 





withstanding the enlargement of the public buildings, 
there is not sufficient room for the constantly accumu- 
lating thousands of models. 

The Drought.—It would appear that during the latter 
portion of the summer, and up to the last week in the 
Eighth month, there had been an unusual deficiency of 
rain over a large part of the United States; and in 
some considerable sections of country, the dry weather 
had continued about two months. Extensive fires have 
prevailed in the forests of Ohio, New York, Vermont, 
and Maine, burning over large districts, and involving 
much loss of property. 

The Cholera.—The alarm occasioned by this disease, 
appears to be subsiding. It is diffused over a great ex- 
tent of territory, but is not now very fatal at any points, 
from which there are published reports. 

Oregon.—Further discoveries of gold have been made, 
and as the diggings are said to be very rich, the people 
have become much excited on the subject. Many per- 
sons have gone to the mines, leaving crops unharvested, 
and business unsettled. 

California.—The latest accounts state that shipments 
of flour in large quantities from San Francisco to Au- 
stralia, had already commenced, it being thought that 
much more bread stuffs had been raised this year than 
would be required for home consumption. Wheat had 
been as low as $1.50 per bushel, and barley, 60 cents. 
Considering the lessened cost of living, mining continued 
in general to pay well. The feeling throughout the 
State against the Chinese is said to be unfriendly, and 
in some districts the miners refuse to allow them to 
work. Superintendent Beale, who has laboured so zea- 
lously and successfully for the benefit of the Indians, has 
surrendered his charge to Col. Henly, the new agent of 
the government. 

Lowell, Mass.—Some idea of the size of its manufac- 
turing establishments may be formed by the amount of 
yearly tax paid by a few of them; the assessment being 
at the rate of 72 cents in the hundred dollars. The 
Merrimack Company pays $14,000 taxes ; the Massachu- 
setts, ten thousand; the Low ell, nine thousand; the 
Lawrence, eight thousand ; and other companies swell 
the amount to about seventy thousand dollars. The 
population of Lowell is now about forty thousand, and 
the assessed value of real and personal property, twenty- 
four millions. 

Troy, N. Y.—On the 25th ult., a fire occurred which 
destroyed 250,000 dollars worth ‘of lumber and a large 
number of factories, stores, and dwellings with their 
contents; the total loss is stated to be more than a mil- 
lion of dollars. 

New Orleans.—At last dates the Yellow Fever was in- 
creasing. 

Savannah.—This city for some weeks past, has suf- 
fered severely from the prevalence of Yellow Fever. 

Boston.—Interments last week, 135, of which 26 were 
from Cholera. 

New York.—Interments last week, 832, of which 130 
were from Cholera. 

Philadelphia.—Interments last week, 316, of which 
22 were from Cholera. 





YARDLEY WARNER proposes to reopen his school 
on the 30th of Tenth month next; and can accommodate 
six or eight Girls as boarders ; to these, with about the 
same number of Girls as day scholars, the school will be 
limited. For Terms, &c., apply early. 

Address, Warren Tavern P. O., 
Chester Co., Pa. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 


For the Girls’ second arithmetical school at West-town 
Boarding School. Apply to Anne Tatum, Woodbury ; 
Sidney Coates, 330 Arch st.; Elizabeth Peirson, 254 N. 
Fifth st.; or Sarah Allen, 146 Pine st. 





Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 


Waytep.—A Principal and three Assistant Teachers 
for the men’s school, and a Principal and four Assist- 
ants for the women’s school. Application may be made 
to either of the undersigned. John C. Allen, No. 179 
S. Fifth street; William L. Edwards, No. 37 Arch 
street; Samuel Allen, No. 134 8. Front street. 

— 


MaArrieED, on the 10th ultimo, in Friends’ Mecting- 
house, at Middletown, Delaware county, Penn., Evron 
B. Grrrorp, of Philadelphia, to Denorau P., daughter 
of Enoch Yarnall, of Edgmont, Penn. 
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